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C atlitornis is in the midst of a severe special education teacher shortage that threatens the state's 
ability to improve outcomes for students with disabilities, wno often have the greatest needs 

but receive the least expert teachers. To help policymakers address the shortage, the Learning 
Policy Institute conducted an analysis of the special education teacher workforce to provide an 
update on the shortage and its causes. We also reviewed the factors that may be contributing 

to special education teacher attrition, based on prior research and the perspectives of current 
special education teachers in California. We conclude with suggestions for evidence-based policy 
strategies aimed towards resolving the shortage. 
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Introduction 


Since 2014-15, California districts have reported acute shortages of special 
education teachers, with two of every three new recruits now entering without having 
completed preparation. This shortage means that the most vulnerable students—those 
who have the greatest needs and require the most expert teachers—are often taught by 
the least qualified teachers. What can policymakers do to address the shortage and help 
recruit, prepare, support, and retain these teachers? 


To help provide answers, we conducted data analyses and a literature review of 
the current shortage and its causes. We analyzed data on teacher credentials from 
the California Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CTC) and from the 2017 Teacher 
Education Program Capacity Survey. We complemented our analysis with research on 
teacher attrition and views from a focus group of nine special educators representing 
districts across California and classrooms with students of diverse needs and grade levels. 


Status of the Shortage: Scope and Severity of the Problem 


The field of special education has long been plagued by persistent shortages 
of fully prepared teachers, due in large part to a severe drop in teacher education 
enrollments and to high rates of attrition.t In addition, California's steadily growing 
enrollment of students with disabilities has increased the demand for special education 
teachers, which worsened shortages. Between 2014-15 and 2018-19, the number 
of students identified with disabilities increased by 13 percent—from about 642,000 
10.3 percent of the population) to about 725,000 (11.7 percent of the population).2 At 
the same time, as California schools recovered from an era of budget cuts and teacher 
ayoffs, districts’ efforts to restore programs and reduce class sizes also increased teacher 
demand. Since 2015, shortages have deepened each year, presenting a critical challenge 
to providing adequate educational opportunities to students with disabilities. 


Increase in Substandard Credentials and Permits 

A key Indicator of shortages is the prevalence of substandard credentials and 
permits, which are issued to candidates who have not completed the testing, coursework, 
and clinical experience the CTC requires for preliminary credentials; the latter are issued 
only to new, fully prepared teachers. By law, districts are expected to hire teachers on 
substandard credentials and permits only when a fully credentialed teacher is not available. 


In recent years, the number of substandard credentials and permits issued in 


special education has grown. According to CTC data, in 2017-18 the state issued 4,776 
substandard special education credentials and permits (including intern credentials, 
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provisional intern permits, short-term staff permits, limited assignment permits, and 
waivers). In contrast, the number of preliminary special education credentials issued to 
California-prepared teachers has remained mostly flat, with 2,553 issued in 2013-14 and 
2,575 in 2017-18 (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. New Special Education Credentials and Permits Issued in California, 2013-14 to 
2017-18 (Excluding Preliminary Credentials Issued to Teachers Entering from Out of State)4 
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Note: CTC data on preliminary credentials issued to teachers from out of state are excluded from this analysis. 


Decline in Teacher Preparation Enrollments 

Declining teacher preparation enrollment contributes to shortages in California. 
Since 2001, overall teacher preparation enrollments in California for all subjects have 
declined by more than 70 percent, and the number of special education teachers prepared 
in pre-service programs has continued to decline, even in the recent era of increased 
demand.° Among those teachers receiving preliminary education specialist credentials, 
those prepared in traditional pre-service programs declined from 1,557 (51 percent of the 
total) in 2012-13 to 854 (34 percent of the total) in 2017-18. The remaining preliminary 
credentials were issued to individuals who completed their preparation through a university 
or district internship program, meaning they began teaching without having completed 
their coursework and, in most cases, without having experienced student teaching. 
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A key question is whether the drop in new credentials is due to a shortage of 
candidates or an inadequate capacity to train candidates in this field. In an earlier analysis, 
we found that both teacher qualification requirements and education program capacity 
may impact teacher preparation enrollments.’ In a 2017 CTC survey, preparation programs 
generally reported that while they have capacity to serve more candidates, there are 
shortages of qualified applicants (presumably those who have passed the necessary 
prerequisite licensure tests) and inadequate financial incentives to recruit candidates. 


Our research showed that, even where there is Capacity, restrictions on program 
enrollments in the California State University system (where slots are often tied to the 
prior year's enrollments) may slow programs’ ability to respond to growth in demand. An 
additional factor for special education is that, over the last decade, more than 30 programs 
preparing a range of specialists were eliminated, reduced, or placed on moratorium status. 
Because these programs can be expensive, universities may not be able to maintain them 
when the supply of recruits is low and adequate recruitment incentives are unavailable. 


The Critical Problem of Attrition 


While teacher demand Is driven by several factors—including growing student 
enrollment and pupil-to-teacher ratios—the lion's share of demand is driven by teacher 
attrition. In California, we estimate that attrition from the profession—which has grown to 
about 9 percent annually—accounts for about 88 percent of annual demand and drives 
shortages across subject areas, particularly in high-need schools.® 


National data show higher attrition rates for teachers in special education than for 
those in other areas.’ While it is not possible to calculate turnover rates for California’s 
special educators in traditional schools from the California Department of Education 
data file available to us, we calculated turnover for teachers working in special education 
schools: between the 2015-16 and 2016-17 school years, 13 percent of teachers in special 
education schools left the profession or state and 7 percent moved between schools 
within California. Combined, more than one in five teachers in special education schools 
left their position, more than in any other subject.?° 


Researchers project that over a quarter of California’s special educators who were 
teaching in 2014 will retire by 2024, more than in any other subject area." However, across 
fields, most attrition is preretirement, caused by teachers leaving the profession early or 
mid-career.” In general, preretirement attrition is driven by teachers’ dissatisfactions with 
their positions or the profession. For special education, research shows that preparation, 
training, working conditions, and compensation influence teachers’ career decisions. 
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Preparation and Professional Learning Opportunities 

National research shows that teachers who are more comprehensively prepared feel 
more efficacious and leave teaching at less than half the rate of those who enter without 
preparation. Our analyses show that this is also true in California across content areas, with 
teachers on substandard credentials or permits leaving at about twice the rate of those 
who are fully prepared. Thirty-one percent of teachers on substandard credentials or permits 
in self-contained classrooms—including special education classrooms—leave annually, 
compared to 15 percent of their counterparts who are fully credentialed in their fields.“ 


Research also shows that special educators with more intensive preparation 
and professional learning experiences are less likely to leave their positions and are better 
prepared to use a variety of instructional methods and to handle other key teaching 
duties.® In particular, strong mentoring and more time spent student teaching are 
associated with lower probabilities of attrition; mentors who have special education 
knowledge are found to improve the instructional practice of novice special educators.’® 


High-quality preparation and professional development are particularly needed in 
California, where the extent and quality of special educator preparation vary more and 
are less intensive than in other states. In California, special education teachers have been 
permitted to enter the profession without teaching experience or general education 
training. Many undergo only a 9-month credential program, and most enter through 
pathways that do not offer student teaching. In contrast, in many other states, teachers 
earn a general education teaching credential, often in a 4-year undergraduate teacher 
education program, and then acquire a 2-year master’s degree in special education. Both 
experiences typically include extensive coursework and student teaching. In our focus 
group, teachers spoke about inadequate preparation. For example: 


When | went through my credential program, [the information] really wasn't 
there specifically addressing the needs of special ed students that | would 
eventually have in my Class. 


In California [special educator preparation] ... you're not getting into a 
classroom. ... | had one class where | did 15 hours of observation; one class 
had 30. It’s not enough. | think [pre-service teachers] need to be in the 
classroom more. 


Working Conditions 

Another issue influencing attrition is the large caseload for special education 
teachers. Caseload, which is distinct from class size, refers to all the students for whom 
a special education teacher has responsibility. Nationally, soecial education teachers 
say large, high-maintenance caseloads add stress to their work.” 
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Allowable caseloads are higher in California than in many other states. Although 
state law limits caseloads for special education resource specialists to 28 students, 
overages occur, since caseloads can Increase up to 32 students with approval of a state 
waiver.® In contrast, New York, for example, limits the caseload for a resource room 
teacher (similar to California’s resource specialist) to 20 students, or 25 students for Grades 
7 and above.’’ Further, the law requires that teachers work with no more than five students 
at a time, and integrated coteaching classrooms (an inclusion setting) are limited to 
12 students with disabilities.° 


Our California focus group spoke a great deal about the challenge of heavy 
caseloads and large class sizes, which are especially burdensome because of the 
multifaceted aspects of the job. In addition to teaching, special education teachers must 
understand and comply with a complex assortment of state and federal special education 
laws and regulations, as well as district policy. Their nonteaching responsibilities include 
extensive paperwork and communications with many other professionals as they manage 
an individualized education program (IEP, also known as an individualized education plan) 
for each student on their caseload. Teachers explained: 


The case manager part ... [is] a whole different job on top of teaching that 
| dont think people who are not in special education can understand.| ... It’s 
not just writing IEPs. We have to communicate with parents more often, 
and we have to communicate with [the] speech pathologist, all their extra 
services. All of that takes time. 


A typical annual IEP is upwards of 3 hours of preparation. A triannual [review] 
is at least 9. sometimes a lot more. So, just the time that we are required 

on our own time, after school, weekends, in order to make sure that all of 
those are done [is extensive]. 


Beyond caseloads, a national survey of special education teachers shows that 
access to resources and professional support to fulfill IEP requirements and goals are key 
working condition concerns. In the same study, many also reported that administrators 
and their general education peers lack sufficient background in special education to 
be able to support their efforts and serve students well. Echoing this concern, one focus 
group participant noted: 


[We need] administrators who have some basic training in special education 
needs and services and in the requirements, because that’s what | hear too 
from my Ifellow special education teachers]. My administrators don't know 
special education from Adam, and so they don't know how to help me 
service my students. 
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Collaborative workplaces are especially critical for soecial education teachers, 
who must interact with school and district administrators; special and general education 
teachers; paraprofessionals; and service providers to meet the needs of their students. 
Special educators who give high ratings for the support they receive from other 
professionals more frequently express an intent to stay in the field.?? 


Compensation 

Finally, compensation matters. While California's average teacher salaries are high 
relative to other states, the cost of living in many parts of California is much higher. Ina 
high-cost state like California, inadequate compensation can be an acute challenge for 
teachers. A recent analysis of California's teacher salaries and rent prices reveals that in 
40 percent of districts reporting salary data, first-year teachers do not earn enough to rent 
a one-bedroom apartment.* A focus group participant discussed this challenge: 


| want to say unapologetically, | worked really hard. | graduated from a 
great university, |'ve been teaching in my district for 8 years with a master’s 
degree, and | just broke $60,000. You want to talk about support? | need 
to make enough money to live in [my community]. And that is one of the 
things driving people out [of teaching]. 


Faced with high costs in California, individuals interested in teaching may choose 
other, higher paying career paths. Indeed, research suggests that high levels of college 
debt drive students away from lower wage professions like teaching. A study of students 
at a highly selective undergraduate institution found that incurring debt reduced the 
probability that students chose low-paid “public interest” jobs. The influence of debt on job 
choice was “most notable on the propensity to work in the education industry.” 


Other research has found that students of color and those from low-income 
households carry greater loan debt and perceive student loans as a greater burden than 
do other students with similar debt and earning similar salaries.2° Our California focus 
group suggested that reducing costs and debt would help recruit and retain new special 
educators: 


The student loans that these students have, that is just [the biggest challenge]. 
We live in California, and all these cities are so expensive—San Diego, 

San Francisco. It’s ridiculous ... and then there's long commutes, and It's just 
that financial burden. 
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Policy Considerations 


In recent years, California has begun to address teacher shortages, investing in 
programs to recruit and retain teachers by helping classified staff become credentialed, 
starting new undergraduate programs for teacher education, and supporting training 
for bilingual teachers. In the last 2 years, the state made its biggest investments yet by 
supporting teacher residencies ($75 million, with $50 million targeted towards special 
education); local solutions ($50 million) that address special education teacher shortages; 
and the Golden State Teacher Grant program ($90 million), which will provide service 
scholarships to recruit new teachers into hard-to-staff subjects like special education. 


It will take time to see the impacts of these initiatives, which were all made ona 
one-time basis in the state budget. Given the severity of the problem, California will likely 
need to work on special education teacher recruitment and retention over a substantial 
period to resolve the shortage and prevent it from resurfacing. Research suggests the 
following evidence-based approaches: 


Strengthen the Teacher Pipeline with Recruitment Incentives for 

High-Retention Pathways 

High-retention pathways into teaching—such as teacher residencies and grow- 
your-own programs that move paraprofessionals into teaching—have proven successful 
for recruiting and retaining a diverse pool of teachers.*© Residencies enable candidates 
to train with expert teachers in a district that will ultimately employ them while earning 
a credential through a connected university partner. Paraprofessional pathways support 
individuals who are rooted in communities and have experience working with students, 
often in special education. 


The state has begun to mitigate the financial costs of becoming a special education 
teacher through investments in the Golden State Teacher Grant Program and teacher 
residencies. These will also reduce teachers’ debt and thereby effectively increase their 
compensation. California has also previously benefitted from programs that could be 
considered for reinstatement, such as the Classified School Employee Teacher Credentialing 
Program and the Paraprofessional Teacher Training Program. 


Improve the Quality of and Access to Preparation 

As noted in this report, better prepared teachers are both more effective and more 
likely to stay in teaching.?” The CTC is currently overhauling training rules for both general 
and special education teachers to ensure a stronger base of Knowledge and skills for 
teaching students with disabilities. As California updates licensing expectations for special 
education teachers and works to increase the number of newly credentialed teachers, 
it will be important to build and expand the capacity of teacher education programs, as 
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well as Support new program designs that provide more intensive preparation and student 
teaching—and that ensure strong mentoring—to allow new teachers to maximize their 
chances of success. 


Expand and Strengthen Professional Development 

Studies show that intensive professional learning experiences are highly valued by 
special education teachers and are associated with increased teacher efficacy and lower 
probability of attrition.2® The state can support the retention of current special education 
teachers by providing meaningful professional learning opportunities that help them 
meet the needs of students with disabilities, such as job-embedded coaching, mentoring, 
and ongoing support. The recently launched Educator Workforce Investment Grant, 
which allocated $5 million in 2019 to provide special education-related professional 
development to teachers and paraprofessional educators, can help improve retention by 
supporting these types of opportunities. Such funds could also help provide professional 
development to teacher mentors to ensure they have the necessary special education 
background to support novice special educators. In addition, all beginning California 
teachers must complete an induction program to earn their clear credential, and when 
done well—with one-on-one mentoring by a teacher in the same field—induction can help 
retain teachers while improving their effectiveness.”? Currently, however, some districts do 
not offer induction services since they are not required to do so, and others charge novice 
teachers for them. These are areas for attention in the effort to retain special educators. 


Improve Working Conditions for Special Education Teachers 

Poor working conditions, including large caseloads and overwhelming nonteaching 
responsibilities, may contribute to the attrition of special education teachers.*° California's 
caseload caps are very high and frequently waived, so that resource specialists, for 
example, can be responsible for up to 32 students—far above levels in other states. The 
state and districts can consider how to revise caseload expectations and provide additional 
administrative supports to help alleviate overwhelming workloads for special educators 
and ensure that they have time to comply with federal and state requirements and to work 
effectively with their students. 


The state and districts can also improve working conditions by supporting special 
education training for general education teachers as well as school and district leaders to 
improve their understanding of the needs of students with disabilities, and their capacity 
to support these students and their special educator colleagues. This is particularly critical 
for ensuring that inclusion of students with disabilities in general education classrooms is 
done well and leads to improved student outcomes. One resource for this training is the 
21st Century California School Leadership Academy, enacted in 2019, which is intended to 
provide administrators and other school leaders with professional learning opportunities 
that should include special education. 
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Increased Compensation 

National data suggest that adequate compensation can help districts retain special 
education teachers.*! In 2019, California increased state funding for special education 
and signaled an expectation for additional increases in 2020, which are reflected in the 
governor's January 2020 budget. These investments can help relieve fiscal pressure in 
districts and better position them to support their special education teachers through 
higher salaries that recognize the costs of living; training and workload management; 
college loan repayment tied to retention; and other supports, such as housing subsidies. 


Conclusion 


A common objection to teacher shortage interventions is the belief that the labor 
market will adjust on its own to meet demanad. It is true that teacher supply is dynamic 
and adjusts as economic and social conditions change. In response to increased demand 
for special education teachers, districts may seek to improve salaries and working 
conditions where they have the resources to do so. However, districts cannot produce a 
pipeline of teachers where none exists, nor can they by themselves improve the quality of 
training that new teachers receive. Because the shortage emerges from a complex set of 
challenges, it will require comprehensive, proactive policy solutions that support not only 
teachers but also the kinds of programs that prepare them and the Kinds of workplaces 
in which they can succeed in meeting the needs of the state’s most vulnerable students. 
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